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PREFACE 


British  readers  who  are  concerned  to  think  out  the 
problems  of  trade  policy  after  the  war  can  hardly  do  better 
than  peruse  the  following  pamphlet  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished economist  of  contemporary  France.  An  expert 
whose  "Principles  of  Political  Economy"  is  studied  in  at 
least  nine  languages  has  special  qualifications  for  handling 
such  a  matter ;  and  no  one  has  discussed  it  more  searchingly 
or  more  temperately  than  M.  Gide.  All  of  bis  arguments 
are  broadly  applicable  to  British  no  less  than  to  French 
interests;  and  in  so  far  as  M.  Gide  dwells  specially  on  the 
French  aspects  of  the  problem,  he  makes  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  equipment  of  British  readers.  All  that  con- 
cerns our  great  Ally  in  economic  policy  concerns  us. 

There  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  competent 
attempt  to  rebut  the  argument  of  M.  Gide.  Put  first  in  an 
extended  form  in  the  February  number  of  the  Bulletin 
Official  de  la  Ligue  des  Droits  de  V Homme,  and  pub- 
lished in  its  Bibliotheque  de  Guerre,  it  has  been  condensed 
in  the  present  form,  with  some  modifications  of  detail,  for 
the  publication  La  Paix  par  le  Droit.  In  France,  as  in 
Britain,  many  patriots  have  proposed  to  settle  in  advance 
the  immensely  complex  problem  of  future  international 
fiscal  policy  by  a  simple  appeal  to  resentful  patriotic  in- 
stinct. Sympathising  as  we  all  do  with  the  motives  of 
such  an  appeal,  M.  Gide  quietly  shows  how  irrelevant  it 
is  to  the  concrete  facts  of  international  trade;  how  pre- 
posterous would  be  the  results  of  its  enactment;  and  how 
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utterly  incongruous  it  is  with  the  aspiration  for  a  better 
international  future. 

While,  however,  he  lavs  fit  stress  on  the  quest.on  of 
future  peace,  M.  Gide  grounds  his  case  primarily  on  the 
sheer  impracticability  of  the  ideal  of  separateness  in  trade 
To  those  who  suppose  that  such  a  policy  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  Paris  Conference  he  points  out  that  the  plans 
of  that  Conference  were  but  lines  of  defence  aga.nst  a  pro- 
posed German  offensive  which  is  not  likely  to  materialise; 
and  that  even  in  the  scheme  of  defence  there  is  no  quest.on 
of  a  "boycott."  As  regards  even  a  policy  of  tariff  dis- 
criminations, he  shows  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  strike 
at  Germany  without  hitting  friendly  neutrals;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stoppage  of  communication  between  the 
Allied  countries  through  Central  Europe  would  be  a  mere 
continuation  of  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  war. 

If  M.  Gide  is  mistaken,  let  him  be  refuted.   Thus  far, 
the  publicists  whom  he  criticises  have  given  us  only  de- 
clamation ;  and  questions  of  trade  policy  call  for  the  coolest 
kind  of  common  sense.    Even  in  war  anger  "never  made 
good  guard  for  itself,"  as  Shakespeare  reminds  us;  in 
matters  fiscal  it  is  a  still  less  adequate  inspiration.  And 
those  who,  with  M.  Gide,  will  apply  Mr.  Asquith's 
maxim:  "Whatever  you  do,  be  very  careful  not  .  .  .  to 
take  measures  which  would  do  you  more  harm  than  the 
enemy,"  will  find  it  extraordinarily  hard  to  escape  from  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  eminent  French  professor  convicts 
of  such  fatal  tactics  those  whose  prescriptions  he  analyses. 
In  him,  those  who  share  his  views  recognise  a  master,  and 
those  who  disagree  with  them   may  perchance  find  a 
teacher. 

J.  M.  Robertson. 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AFTER 
THE  WAR 


Many  months  ago  this  policy  was  formulated  in  three 
lines  in  a  programme,  which,  by  its  triptych-like  sym- 
metry, immediately  won  over  the  public,  especially  in 
France,  where  clearness  and  logic  are  more  prized  than 
anywhere  else. 
Here  it  is  : 

The  door  open  for  friends; 

The  door  closed  for  enemies; 

The  door  ajar  for  neutrals. 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  taken,  international  commercial  relations  are  too  com- 
plex to  lend  themselves  to  such  simple  solutions — as  we 
shall  see. 

But,  for  the  present,  we  will  only  consider  the  com- 
mercial policy  to  be  followed  after  the  war  as  regards  the 
enemy  countries.  With  the  others  arrangements  can 
always  be  made. 

I. 

As  we  know,  a  Conference  of  the  countries  of  the 
Entente  met  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  June,  1916,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  studying  and  laying  down  the  principles 
of  this  policy. 

1  This  article  is  a  summary,  very  much  abridged  and  somewhat 
modified  in  detail,  of  a  report  made  for  the  Ligue  des  Droits  de  l'Homme, 
and  published  in  its  War  Library. 
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It  has  been  said  in  the  enemy  camp,  and  even  in  the 
papers  of  the  neutral  countries,  that  this  Conference  de- 
creed the  boycott  of  Germany.   This  is  quite  incorrect. 

In  the  "Resolutions"  published  with  the  signatures  of 
the  representatives  of  the  eight  allied  countries  (Monte- 
negro does  not  appear,  and  Portugal  and  Roumania  had 
not  then  come  in),  we  see  no  intention  of  a  coalition  in 
order  to  exclude  all  importation  of  German  products.  On 
the  contrary,  we  read  in  B  II.,  paragraph  i  :  "The  Allies 
agree  that  the  benefit  of  the  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment shall  not  be  granted  to  those  Powers  during  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  among  them- 
selves "—from  which  it  follows  a  contrario  that  not  only 
commerce  with  the  Empires  will  not  be  forbidden,  but 
even  that  the  contingency  of  seeing  them  benefit  by  the 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  is  not  absolutely  excluded, 
since  it  is  only  adjourned  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

It  is  true  that  another  clause  provides  for  the  possi- 
bility of  having  recourse  "to  Customs  duties  or  prohibi- 
tions of  a  temporary  or  permanent  character,"  but  the  text 
itself  and  the  context  imply  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
prohibitions  being  applied  to  certain  specified  products, 
those  judged  "essential  to  the  normal  development  of  the 
economic  activities"  of  the  signatory  countries.' 


1  Here  is  the  text  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Economic  Conference 
(Transitory  Measures)  : 

LI.  ■ 

Whereas  the  war  has  put  an  end  to  all  the  treaties  of  commerce 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Enemy  Powers,  and  whereas  it  is  of  essential 
importance  that,  during  the  period  of  economic  reconstruction  which 
will  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  liberty  of  none  of  the  Allies 
should  be  hampered  by  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Enemy  Powers  to 
most-favoured-nation  treatment,  the  Allies  agree  that  the  benefit  of  this 
treatment  shall  not  be  granted  to  those  Powers  during  a  number  of  years 
to  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  among  themselves. 

During  this  number  of  years  the  Allies  undertake  to  assure  to  each 
other,  so  far  as  possible,  compensatory  outlets  for  trade  in  case  con- 
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The  comments  made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  and  by  the  President  himself,  M.  Clementel, 
in  the  Temps  are  still  more  explicit. 

"By  the  measures  provided,"  he  says,  "the  Allies  will 
sensibly  reduce  the  purchases  which  they  formerly  made 
from  the  enemy  countries."  But,  he  adds:  "There  was 
not  for  a  moment  any  question  at  the  Conference  of  adopt- 
ing a  common  Customs  policy;  each  Ally  will  preserve 
full  independence." 

Moreover,  the  Note  of  the  Entente,  in  reply  to  Pre- 
sident Wilson's  invitation  to  specify  the  peace  conditions, 
does  not  announce  any  intention  of  prohibiting  German 
imports.  On  the  contrary,  it  affirms  "the  right  to  freedom 
of  economic  development  possessed  by  all  peoples,  small 
and  great." 

So  the  Economic  Conference  set  aside  any  policy  of 
systematic  boycotting,  and  although  urged  to  do  so  by  a 
strong  nationalist  movement,  by  no  means  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  German  commerce. 

Why?  First  of  all,  because  it  wanted  to  avoid  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

sequences  detrimental  to  their  commerce  result  from  the  application  of 
the  undertaking  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

111. 

The  Allies  declare  themselves  agreed  to  conserve  for  the  Allied 
countries,  before  all  others,  their  natural  resources  during  the  whole 
period  of  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  maritime  reconstruc- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  they  undertake  to  establish  special  arrange- 
ments to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  these  resources. 

IV. 

In  order  to  defend  their  commerce,  their  industry,  their  agriculture, 
and  their  navigation  against  economic  aggTession  resulting  from 
dumping  or  any  other  mode  of  unfair  competition,  the  Allies  decide  to 
fix  by  agreement  a  period  of  time  during  which  the  commerce  of  the 
Enemy  Powers  shall  be  submitted  to  special  treatment,  and  the  goods 
originating  in  their  countries  shall  be  subjected  either  to  prohibitions 
or  to  a  special  regime  of  an  effective  character. 
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How  many  times  has  not  Germany  repeated  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  present  war  was  her  commercial  ruin, 
and  that  the  coalition  drawn  together  by  England,  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  rights  of  nations,  aimed  solely 
at  the  destruction  of  a  dangerous  competitor.  If  a  victory 
of  the  Entente  should  result  in  a  boycott  of  Germany,  she 
would  exclaim:  "Behold  the  confession,  behold  the  re- 
sponsibility established  !  " 

Doubtless,  also,  the  Conference  felt  that  a  policy  hav- 
ing as  its  aim  the  economic  strangling  of  Germany  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  efficacious.  What  advantage 
would  it  be  to  us  to  have  as  a  neighbour  a  ruined  Ger- 
many? From  a  military  point  of  view  there  might  per- 
haps be  some;  but  even  that  is  not  certain.  From  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  there  would  certainly  be  none.  A 
ruined  Germany  would  mean  for  us  not  only  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  large  market,  but  the  aggravation  of  a 
competition  already  sufficiently  dangerous,  for  this  im- 
poverishment of  Germany  would  necessarily  result  in  a 
lowering  of  salaries  and  of  profits,  which,  without  weaken- 
ing her  power  for  work  and  organisation,  would  allow  her 
to  sell  cheaper.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  Japan  which  we 
should  have  installed  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

However,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  policy  of 
the  boycott  will  be  definitely  averted  by  these  Resolutions 
of  the  Conference.  They  will  be  considered  as  much  too 
moderate  by  the  extremists.  It  will  not  then  be  without 
value  to  insist  upon  the  reasons  which  justify  them. 

The  praises  of  the  boycott  are  sung  by  many  Leagues 
formed  since  the  war,  which,  in  many  towns,  carry  on 
active  propaganda  work  to  collect  signatures  :  such  as 
Souvenez-Vous,  Patria,  and  many  others,  called  Anti- 
Austro-German  or  Anti-Boche.  They  make  their  mem- 
bers pledge  themselves  to  buy  no  product  of  German 
origin,  to  have  no  dealings  with  a  German,  never  to  en- 
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gage  a  German  employee,  workman  or  servant,  never  to 
put  up  in  a  hotel  kept  by  a  German,  etc.  Some  Associa- 
tions of  old  standing,  which  enjoy  well-deserved  con- 
sideration, such  as  the  Touring  Club,  or  the  Ligue  Sociale 
des  Acheteurs,  have  lent  them  the  support  of  their 
authority.  "Between  them  and  us,"  writes  the  President 
of  the  Touring  Club,  "henceforth  there  is  nothing  in 
common  :  there  is  the  Wall  ! 

Such  a  movement  is  inspired  by  sentiments  which  are 
worthy  of  respect,  but  which,  being  of  a  passionate  nature, 
fail  entirely  to  appreciate  economic  considerations;  the 
same  sentiments  which  lead  us  to  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  some  person  whom  we  consider  out  of  court,  to  send 
him  to  Coventry.  These  feelings  are  expressed  in  a  few 
lines  which  we  select  for  quotation  because  they  are  from 
the  pen  of  an  eminent  economist,  and  therefore  the  writer 
is  better  informed  of  the  economic  consequences  which  this 
attitude  involves:  "Shall  we  admit  for  a  single  moment 
that  a  father  who  has  lost  his  sons  in  the  war,  a  husband 
whose  wife  and  children  have  been  martyrised  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  invaded  zone,  that  any  of  us,  in  fact,  who 
have  been  the  indignant  witnesses  of  a  thousand  deeds  of 
savagery  and  piracy  committed  by  our  enemies,  should  re- 
sume normal  relations  with  them?  We,  for  our  part, 
declare  that  we  cannot  adapt  ourselves  to  this  idea.  We 
accept  the  rule  of  economic  laws  so  long  as  more  powerful 
motives  do  not  clash  with  them.  Now,  who  can  deny  that 
these  motives  exist,  and  become  more  numerous  and  more 
cruel  as  the  number  of  those  who  mourn  is  increased  ?  .  .  . 

1  Here  is  the  text  taken  from  the  Journal  du  Touring  Club,  and 
signed  by  the  president  (the  italics  are  in  the  text)  : 
"  Everywhere  the  wall ! 

"  No  more  German  products  in  our  country  :  the  wall! 
"  No  more  German  tourists  in  France  :  the  wall! 
"No  more  German  employees  in  our  hotels:  the  wall! 
"Silence  on  German  stations  and  German  territory:  the  wall!  the 
wall!  the  wall!y> 
• 


Which  of  us  will  be  able  or  willing,  henceforth,  to  enter 

into  continuous  relations  with  German  traders?"  1 

Without  doubt,  one's  first  impulse  would  be  to  respond 
to  this  moving  appeal  with  an  energetic  No! 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  if  resentment  against 
persons  may  be  kept  alive  for  a  long  time,  this  cannot  be 
the  case  to  the  same  extent  against  things.  One  may  hate 
a  nation  and  yet  very  much  appreciate  that  nation's  pro- 
ducts. Will  M.  Raphael  George  Levy  allow  me  to  ask 
him  if  he  is  determined  never  again  to  buy,  or  even  read, 
German  books  or  reviews?  If  he  answers  yes,  I  shall 
admire  his  firmness;  but  I  must  maintain  that  but  few 
will  show  such  strength  of  mind,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  notice  I  received  recently  from  two  different  quarters, 
from  two  of  our  largest  establishments  for  secondary  edu- 
cation, to  inform  me  that  at  last  permission  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  receive 
German  publications  once  more. 

If  he  answers  no,  because  his  work  and  his  study  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  himself  informed  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  German  scientific  world,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  manufacturer  who  needs  coke  or  chemical 
products  for  his  manufactures  has  a  right  to  make  exactly 
the  same  answer. 

Granted  the  geographical  fatality— certainly  most  an- 
noying !— which  has  given  us  Germany  as  our  immediate 
neighbour  (and  that  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  will  not 
change);  granted,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power, 
nor,  I  imagine,  is  it  our  desire,  to  exterminate  the  whole 
seventy  millions  of  them — then  we  cannot  avoid  entering 
into  political,  intellectual  and  economic  relations  with  them. 
It  might  be  possible  if  their  geographical  position  were  on 
the  confines  of  Europe  like  that  of  Spain  or  of  Russia, 

1  M.  Raphael  George  lAvy  in  the  Revue  Hebdomad  aire  of  1916, 
under  the  title,  "  Jj Union  Economique  contre  1' Allernagne." 
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but  the  two  Empires  have  the  privilege  of  being  right  in 
the  centre  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Entente  countries, 
so  that  these  cannot  communicate  with  one  another  except 
either  by  asking  permission  to  pass  through  the  Empire  or 
by  going  an  immense  way  round.  We  know  what  this 
breach  in  our  communications  has  cost  us  during  the  war; 
do  we  want  to  perpetuate  it  ? 

To  those  who  are  carrying  on  a  campaign  with  this 
object  we  submit  the  following  five  considerations: 

1.  First  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  or  four  Empires  there  are  many  with 
whom  we  have  much  in  common — Czechs,  Danes,  Poles, 
Serbs,  Roumanians,  Italians— supposing  even  that  tin- 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  no  longer  included.  Must 
they  all,  innocent  and  guilty,  lie  under  the  same  ban?  I 
shall  not  forget  the  sad  face  of  a  young  Czech  who,  on 
hearing  of  this  programme,  said  to  me:  "You  want  to 
brand  us,  too,  then,  with  the  mark  of  Cain?"  We  know 
what  annoying  confusion  has  been  caused  in  our  prisoner 
and  internment  camps  owing  to  this  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing amidst  enemy  subjects  those  of  friendly 
nationality.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  when  we  had  to 
distinguish  the  origin  of  merchandise  ! 

2.  Moreover,  even  in  the  case  of  Austro-German  pro- 
ducts, nothing  will  be  more  difficult  than  to  prove  their 
origin.  The  Germans  have  foreseen  the  blow  and  have 
taken  measures  to  parry  it. 

German  wares  will  be  neutralised;  the  famous  mark, 
Made  in  Germany,  of  which  Germany  was  justly  proud, 
since  it  had  even  won  its  way  on  the  English  market,  will 
be  discreetly  effaced.  And  these  wares  will  be  sold  either 
by  branches  of  the  German  firms  which  have  already  taken 
the  precaution  to  establish  themselves  in  neutral  countries, 
or  by  pseudo-neutral  agents,  who  will  establish  themselves 
in  the  countries  of  the  Entente. 


3'.  A  system  of  boycott  can  be  effective  only  if  all  the 
Allied  countries  form  one  solid  block.  If  there  are  fissures 
in  the  dike  it  will  all  crumble  away  and  come  to  nothing. 
For  it  is  very  clear  that  if  one  of  the  Entente  countries 
should  break  the  pact,  secretly,  if  not  officially,  and  should 
resume  intercourse  with  the  Central  Empires,  it  would 
gain  an  enormous  advantage  by  filling  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  other  members  of  the  coalition,  and  they,  without 
serving  any  useful  purpose,  would  be  left  the  r6le  of 
dupes.  Now,  is  it  likely  that  such  a  solid  block  can  be 
either  formed,  or  if  formed,  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time  among  ten  States,  or  we  might  even  say  fourteen, 
for  the  Dominions  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australasia 
and  the  Indian  Empire  must  be  considered,  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  as  autonomous— fourteen  States 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe  ? ' 

Judging  by  the  difficulties  the  Allies  have  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  applying  the  principle  "unity  of  action,  unity 
of  front,"  we  can  imagine  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
present  one  single  front  on  the  economic  domain  ! 

If  Australia*  has  expressed  very  clearly,  at  least 
through  Mr.  Hughes,  the  intention  of  prohibiting  the  im- 
port of  minerals  from  the  enemy  countries,  and  even  of 
prohibiting  the  export  of  certain  raw  materials  to  Ger- 
many, such  as  zinc,  neither  Russia  nor  Italy  has  up  to  the 
present  led  us  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind.  Quite  the 
contrary  !  Such  a  resolve  would,  indeed,  be  almost  un- 
realisable  for  them.  They  will  not  be  able  to  do  without 
Germany  for  a  long  time  to  come,  either  as  sellers  or 
as  buyers. 

1  And  now  four  or  five  American  States  besides. 

1  Moreover,  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  express  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
of  Australasia.  The  ex-Minister  of  Commerce  of  New  Zealand,  Mr. 
Fisher,  said  recently  at  a  meeting  at  Liverpool:  "I  do  not  think  we 
shall  gain  much  by  a  prohibitive  policy  if  we  want  to  check  German 
commerce.    What  we  need  is  better  organisation  and  better  workmen." 
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4.  But  above  all  there  are  the  interests  of  our  own 
fellow-citizens  which  would  be  injured.  We  do  not  mean 
their  interests  as  consumers,  for  doubtless  they  would  re- 
sign themselves  with  a  fairly  good  grace  to  doing  without 
this  or  that  article  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
but  their  interests  as  producers,  which  are  much  more 
serious. 

Some  need  Germany  to  supply  them  with  raw  materials 
or  machines  necessary  for  their  industry.  Our  metal- 
lurgists cannot  do  without  coke,  and  our  agriculturists  can 
only  with  difficulty  do  without  potash  for  certain  cultures 
(notably  the  potato).  Now,  up  to  the  present,  Germany 
has  had  the  monopoly  of  these  raw  materials,  and  also  of 
certain  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  goods,  such 
as  dyes,  chemical  products,  electrical  and  optical  ap- 
paratus, etc.  Even  during  the  war  we  have  been  obliged 
to  use  German  magnetos,  and  manufacturers  of  hosiery 
have  been  obliged  to  get  their  knitting  needles  from  Ger- 
many;  the  Government,  so  as  not  to  force  these  factories 
to  close  down,  shut  its  eyes  and  allowed  these  goods  to 
come  in  under  cover  of  neutrals.' 

Will  it  be  easier  to  do  without  German  products  after 
the  war?  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Federation  of 
French  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
in  the  best  position  to  obtain  information.  "We  shall 
always  remain,"  they  say  in  their  report,  "to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  on  Germany.    In  any  case,  the  exclusion 

1  This  curious  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  "  Travaux  des 
Commissions  Mixtes,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  275. 

Illustrated  Christmas  cards  in  England  have  just  undergone  a 
severe  crisis,  for  they  were  all  manufactured  in  Germany.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  replace  them  by  cards  made  in  England  ;  that  seems  very 
simple.  Well  !  one  of  the  principal  dealers  in  this  article  fears  they  will 
not  succeed,  because  the  climate  of  England  is  too  damp  for  the  manu 
facture  of  opalinised  paper  and  lithographic  printing.  You  see  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  the  simplest  things,  to  make  any  change  in  the  localisa- 
tion of  industries  ! 


from  our  market  of  all  merchandise  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
appears  to  be  a  Utopia." 

Moreover,  there  is  another  large  category  of  our  people 
who  would  be  injured.  They  are  all  those  who  work  in 
the  export  trade.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  delusion  to 
imagine  mat  the  prohibition  could  be  restricted  to  German 
imports  while  a  free  hand  was  left  to  our  exports.  In 
the  first  place,  in  so  far  as  the  boycott  is  inspired  by  a 
patriotic  and  moral  ideal,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be 
illogical  to  prohibit  relations  with  the  enemy  in  the  form 
of  purchases  whilst  maintaining  them  in  the  shape  of 
sales,  because  in  this  form  they  are  lucrative.  Moreover, 
even  admitting  that  we  sacrifice  morality  to  our  interest, 
and  that  the  future  commercial  regime  permits,  nay,  even 
encourages  exports  to  Germany,  this  would  be  of  no  use, 
for  the  Germans  would  outwit  these  puerile  tactics.  They 
have  already  announced  that  any  prohibitive  measure 
against  German  imports  would  immediately  provoke 
retaliatory  measures  against  our  exports. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  a  small  matter  to  lose  the  Central 
European  market  !  Germany  is  an  important  customer  for 
France,  the  most  important  after  England  and  Belgium, 
and  an  important  customer  for  all  the  Entente  countries. 
France  sells  about  nine  hundred  millions  [francs]  to  Ger- 
many and  fifty  millions  to  Austria,  that  is  in  all  fifteen 
times  as  much  as  to  Russia  1  Now,  after  the  war,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  get  back  our  gold  to  pay  for  the 
enormous  purchases  made  abroad  on  credit  and  to  restore 
the  rate  of  exchange,  and  when  foreign  sales  will  be  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  accomplishing  this,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  the  moment,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to 
sacrifice  a  milliard  of  exports. 

The  injury  would  be  still  more  considerable  in  the  case 
of  Russia  and  Italy,  who  place  in  the  two  Central  Em- 
pires not  only,  as  we  do,  the  eighth  part,  but,  the  former, 
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more  than  half,  and  the  latter  more  than  a  quarter  of  their 
total  export  trade.1 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  answered,  as  with  regard  to  the 
lack  of  certain  raw  materials,  that  our  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  find  in  friendly  countries  or  among  neutrals  the 
markets  which  will  be  closed  to  them  in  Central  Europe. 
But  remember  that  all  the  other  Entente  countries,  if  they 
take  part  in  the  boycott,  as  is  supposed,  will  also  set  to 
work  to  seek  out  markets,  and  will  seek  them  inourcountry 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  seeking  them  in  theirs.  Then 
the  seven  milliards  of  French,  English,  Russian,  Italian, 
Belgian,  etc.,  goods,  which  formerly  went  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  will  be  seen  streaming  over  the  Entente  countries 
seeking  a  market,  and  crossing  one  another  in  every  direc- 
tion, like  flights  of  startled  birds  which  have  lost  their 
nests  and  are  trying  to  establish  themselves  each  in  the 
nests  of  the  others  ! 

Where  will  Russia  place  the  vast  quantities  of  cereals 
which  she  used  to  sell  to  Germany?  Not  in  England, 
which  will  naturally  give  preference  to  her  colonial  corn 
from  Canada  and  Australia.  Not  to  any  extent  in  France 
and  Italy,  which  import  corn  only  in  bad  years  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  without.  To  whom  will  Italy  sell  her  early 
vegetables  and  fruit  and  her  silk?  Not  to  France,  because 
she  is  Italy's  competitor  in  this  branch  of  production. 
And  to  whom  shall  we,  ourselves,  sell  the  iron  ore  of  Lor- 
raine, of  Normandy,  and  later  on  of  Ouenza,  when  the 
present  output  already  considerably  exceeds  our  require- 
ments ? 

»  "  Everywhere  there  is  the  conviction  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  the  mastery  of  German  trade,  to  boycott  Germany,  to  prevent  her 
at  all  costs  from  resuming  and  maintaining  commercial  relations  with 
the  countries  with  which  she  is  at  present  at  war.  Now  this  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable." — Eeonomista. 

The  Russian  papers  are  not  any  more  favourable.  And  the  Kussiuu 
economists  have  pronounced  categorically  against  this  policy;  they  see  in 
it  the  ruin  of  Russian  agriculture. 
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Even  supposing  that  our  manufacturers  should  succeed 
in  regaining  their  lost  industries,  it  will  only  be  in  the 
course  of  time  and  with  perseverance.  It  will  be  immedi- 
ately, the  moment  hostilities  cease,  without  losing  an 
instant,  that  we  must,  if  possible,  obtain  all  the  plant  in- 
dispensable for  setting  our  factories  going  again,  gathering 
together  our  scattered  clientele,  and  reopening  all  the  out- 
lets indispensable  for  our  exports  before  others  have  taken 
possession  of  them.  It  will  be  a  question  of  hours,  and 
of  life  or  death,  for  the  restoration  of  French  industry. 

5.  Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  economic 
encircling  of  the  Central  Empires  would  be  the  surest  way 
of  making  a  reality  of  that  Economic  Union  between  them 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  This  new  Zollverein 
meets  at  the  present  moment  with  many  obstacles,  and  is 
far  from  being  an  accomplished  fact;  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  would  become  a  necessity  for  the  two  Empires  on  the 
day  on  which  a  perpetual  state  of  blockade  was  declared 
against  them.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  Central  Europe 
{Mittel  Europa)  would  rally  to  her  side,  willy-nilly,  all  the 
Balkan  States  and  perhaps  those  of  the  Baltic. 

II. 

But  if  the  Economic  Conference  set  aside  the  policy  of 
prohibition  of  Austro-German  products,  it  did  not  declare 
that  it  would  leave  them  perfect  freedom. 

It  adopted  what  might  be  called  a  policy  of  defensive 
warfare. 

The  Conference  took  as  the  basis  of  its  "Resolutions," 
and  admitted  as  an  incontestable  principle,  as  a  postulate, 
that  the  enemy  Powers  "had  the  clear  intention  of  estab- 
lishing their  domination  over  the  production  and  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  imposing  on  other 
countries  an  intolerable  yoke."  And,  consequently,  "in 
face  of  so  grave  a  peril,  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
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Governments  consider  that  it  has  become  their  duty,  on 
grounds  of  necessary  and  legitimate  defence,  to  adopt  and 
realise  from  now  onward  all  the  measures  requisite  to 
secure  their  full  economic  independence  and  respect  for 
sound  commercial  practice." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  commercial  policy  of  tin- 
Entente  countries  after  the  war  clearly  defined;  it  is  a 
question  of  defending  themselves  against  a  policy  of  eco- 
nomic conquest  on  the  part  of  Germany,  a  conquest  win-  h 
is  considered  to  have  been  already  in  part  realised  and  in- 
tended to  be  still  further  intensified  after  the  war.  This 
purely  defensive  war  would  then  be  justified  by  practically 
the  same  reasons  as  the  present  political  war. 

If,  however,  when  it  is  a  question  of  political  war,  we 
can  more  or  less  easily  determine  whether  it  is  defensive  or 
not,  this  is  less  easy  when  it  is  a  question  of  economic 
war.  For  in  what  sense  must  we  take  the  statement  that 
Germany  wishes  to  establish  her  domination  over  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world,  and  "to  impose  on  the  other 
countries  an  intolerable  yoke"? 

The  comments  of  the  President  of  the  Commission,  M. 
Clt'mentel,  make  it  a  little  more  precise.  First  of  all,  it  is 
a  question  of  fighting  against  dumping,  then  against 
"interference  of  the  enemy  in  our  economic  life,"  against 
"commercial  espionage,"  against  "drainage  by  foreign 
companies  of  a  large  part  of  our  freightage."  And  against 
each  of  these  offensive  measures  we  must  devise  suitable 
measures  of  defence— against  dumping,  increase  of  duty 
on  the  article  dumped;  against  interference  of  the  enemy 
in  our  economic  life,  restrictive  laws  of  immigration  and  of 
naturalisation;  against  drainage  of  our  freightage,  the 
closure  of  our  ports  to  German  ships  or  at  least  the  re- 
establishment  of  flag  surtaxes. 

A  careful  study  of  each  of  these  grievances  would  very 
much  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article.    Let  us  only  say 
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that  in  our  opinion  it  is  looking  through  the  small  end 
of  the  field-glass  to  see  in  the  employment  of  these  petty 
measures  the  cause  of  the  marvellous  development  of  Ger- 
man trade,  and  to  consider,  consequently,  that  to  safeguard 
ourselves  against  them  would  suffice  to  check  what  is 
termed  the  commercial  hegemony  of  Germany.  We  must 
recognise  that  the  giant  strides  taken  by  German  trade 
follow  from  causes  of  a  superior  order  which,  moreover, 
have  been  pointed  out  many  times,  such  as  aptitude  in 
making  use  of  scientific  discoveries,  in  understanding  and 
satisfying  the  tastes  of  purchasers,  in  organising  and  dis- 
ciplining individual  activities. 

As  regards  dumping,  a  word  unknown  a  few  years  ago, 
to-day  familiar  to  every  candidate  at  political  economy 
examinations,  which,  no  doubt,  owes  its  success  partly 
to  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  translated  (it  means,  roughly, 
to  clear  off)1— it  is  simply  the  handing  over  of  surplus 
production  at  a  reduction  to  the  foreigner,  as  shops  do 
which  announce  :  Great  clearance  at  a  loss!    As  may  be 
imagined,  such  a  system  is  only  practised  in  exceptional 
cases.    It  is  said  that  this  is  a  diabolical  piece  of  tactics 
intended  to  ruin  foreign  industry  by  underselling  it.  But 
I  do  not  know  if  one  single  case  could  be  quoted  in  which 
this  method  has  been  applied  with  sufficient  continuity  and 
perseverance  for  that  result  to  be  attained.  Whereas, 
inversely,  many  industries  abroad  might  be  quoted  which 
have  reaped  distinct  advantage  from  getting  their  supplies 
of   raw   materials  thus  dumped  at  a  low   price,  and 
have  even  taken  advantage  of  this  to  compete  successfully 
with  German  industry  itself;  for  example,  in  England, 
cutlery,  or  eau  de  Cologne  sold  cheaper  than  German  eau 
de  Cologne.    One  cannot  very  well  imagine  a  country 
making  a  casus  belli  of  the  fact  that  coal  or  rails  are  sold 
to  it  below  cost  price.    In  any  case,  it  was  not  in  Germany 

1  Rather,  to  unload  in  heaps. — Tr. 
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that  dumping  was  invented,  as  the  name  implies;  it  was 
only  applied  there  with  that  meticulous  science  which 
characterises  the  German  method.  But  any  other  country 
can  make  use  of  it  also  if  it  considers  that  it  is  an  irre- 
sistible weapon.  And  it  would  appear  that  French  manu- 
facturers do  not  want  to  prohibit  its  employment  by  too 
sweeping  declarations  which  might  be  turned  against 
them.1  Every  premium  granted  by  the  State  to  an  in- 
dustry (there  are  a  good  many  in  France)  is  dumping, 
since  this  premium  is  precisely  intended  to  enable  the 
particular  industry  to  sell  below  the  real  cost  price. 

As  regards  the  competition  of  the  German  ships  which 
come,  they  say,  and  take  the  cream  of  the  freight  in  our 
ports,  they  have  in  mind  especially  the  big  German  trans- 
atlantic liners  which  put  in  at  Cherbourg;  but  there  take 
hardly  anything  but  passengers.  Clearly,  if  there  were 
too  many  travellers,  even  French  ones,  who  preferred  to 
go  to  Cherbourg  to  take  the  German  boats  rather  than  to 
go  to  Havre  and  take  the  ships  of  the  French  companies, 
they  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  so  doing.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prevent  them  in  future,  if  desired;  but 
the  result  to  be  obtained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
mercial struggle  with  Germany  would  be  insignificant. 

The  infiltration  of  the  Germans  into  our  commerce  and 
our  industry,  either  as  agents,  or  as  branches  of  German 
firms,  or  as  members  of  French,  or  pseudo-French,  com- 
panies, is  a  more  serious  grievance  than  the  preceding 
ones.    It  is  not  that  foreign  immigration  should  be  con- 

1  "  However  much  we  may  wish  to  fight  against  the  system  of  dump- 
ing, we  must  avoid  the  danger  of  the  Federation  taking  the  initiative  in 
accepting  formula?  which,  by  their  absolutism,  would  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  necessary  economic  policy  by  paralysing  our  own  efforts  of  expan- 
sion. As  is  very  well  said  in  the  Memorandum  presented  to  the 
Government  in  the  name  of  the  Federation,  dumping  cannot  be  rigorously 
defined.  Thus  certain  foreign  States  consider  navigation  premiums 
dumping."— Speech  of  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Manufacturers 
and  Traders.  M.  Andre  Lebon.  session  of  September,  iot6. 
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sidered  an  evil  ■  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  render  great 

services,  and  even,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  necessary.  For,  indeed,  if  Germans  have 
often  been  employed  in  French  commerce,  banking  and 
manufactures,  it  was  because  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French  ;  the  Germans  did  not  impose  themselves  by  force. 
And  even  in  certain  cases,  which  are  quoted  as  examples 
of  the  German  economic  invasion  and  of  the  German 
peril,  notably  the  exploitation  of  iron  ore  near  Caen,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  look  upon  that  as  a  service 
rendered  to  our  country,  since,  but  for  the  initiative  of 
German  contractors,  this  national  wealth,  which  is  par- 
ticularly precious  to  us  at  the  present  time,  would  have 
remained  unworked,  and  other  bearings  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  were  only  explored  after  this  discovery.'  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  the  German  in  a  foreign  land  is 
sometimes  an  undesirable  guest,  because  he  considers  him- 
self less  as  a  collaborator  than  as  the  representative  of  a 
superior  "culture,"  something  like  a  colonist  among  natives 
whom  it  is  his  mission  to  educate  until  he  annexes  them. 

Also,  whilst  being  on  our  guard  against  the  spy-mania, 
which  is  going  to  become  one  of  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
eases after  this  war,  whilst  being  on  our  guard  also  against 
a  return  to  that  ancient  and  pagan  civilisation  in  which 
the  words  foreigner  and  enemy  were  synonymous,  whilst 
energetically  affirming  that  the  Rights  of  Man  are  as 
sacred  in  the  person  of  the  foreigner  as  in  that  of  our  own 
people,  including  the  right  to  elect  domicile  and  the  right 

1  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  anxiety  to  prevent  the 
infiltration  of  German  engineers,  chemists,  employees  and  workmen  is 
felt  also  in  Germany,  but,  of  course,  from  the  opposite  point  of  view 
Whereas  we  consider  it  dangerous  for  us,  Germany  thinks  it  dangerous 
for  her,  because  lets  the  foreigner  benefit  by  her  methods  and  enriches 
htm  with  all  that  it  takes  from  Germany.  Also  the  intention  has  been 
expressed  of  forbidding  this  emigration  in  the  future,  just  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Colbert  forbade  French  art  workers  to  carry  their 
industry  abroad. 
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of  acquisition,1  whilst  favouring  the  recruiting  of  foreign 
labour,  indispensable  in  a  country  where  the  population  is 
small  like  ours — nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
certain  of  the  laws  concerning  foreigners  and  societies 
with  foreign  members. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  all  these  steps  will 
make  no  difference  in  the  commercial  position  of  Germany  ; 
they  will  prove  merely  trivial  wounds.  Even  military 
defeat  would  not  deprive  the  German  nation  in  any  way 
of  its  commercial  aptitude;  and  if,  as  has  so  often  been 
demanded,  German  militarism  were  crushed,  this  mili- 
tarism would  take  refuge  in  economic  organisation,  and 
would  become  intensified  in  that  domain. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  destroying  German  com- 
mercial preponderance  :  it  is  to  learn  to  do  as  well  as  and 
better  than  she  does.  It  is  perhaps  not  as  impossible  as 
people  seem  to  think. 

The  figures  which  we  give  in  a  note  are  calculated  to 
give  more  confidence  in  the  issue  of  a  war  with  fair  play. 
They  show,  in  fact,  that  German  commerce,  however 
superior  to  that  of  France  it  may  appear,  in  absolute 
figures,  does  not  give,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  a 
relative  figure  very  much  superior  to  that  of  France.2 

1  One  of  the  first  laws  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  law  of  March, 
1 791,  says:  "  It  is  permissible  for  any  person  to  carry  out  any  negotia- 
tion or  to  exercise  any  profession,  art  or  industry  he  chooses."  Any 
person,  says  the  text,  and  not  any  citizen.  This  law  has  not  been 
abrogated.  But  it  is  probable  that  not  much  will  be  left  of  it  after 
the  war.  Several  draft  measures,  one,  especially,  handed  in  by  M. 
Landry,  would  require  notification  before  any  foreigner  were  permitted 
to  begin  in  France  any  industrial  or  commercial  undertaking,  in  the 
case  not  only  of  those  concerning  national  defence,  but  of  all  those  which 
"concern  the  economic  life  of  the  nation."  It  is  not  very  clear  what 
could  elude  this  definition. 

4  Here  is  a  comparative  table  (in  millions  of  francs)  of  the  commerce 
of  the  four  Powers  :         Germany.  United  States.  England.  France. 

1880    7,100  7i5°°  17,600  8,500 

191  j    26,700         22,500         35>IO°  lS>4°° 

Increase  on  1880     ...    276%  200%  100%  80% 

Rate  per  head       ...    395  fr.  237  fr.         588  fr.  390  fr. 
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III. 

Let  us  take  one  last  step,  and,  since  we  are  trying  to 
establish  the  conditions  of  a  durable  peace,  let  us  set 
aside  any  idea  of  economic  war,  even  defensive,  and  let 
us  simply  try  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  which 
shall  be  the  most  advantageous  to  our  interests  and  to 
those  of  our  Allies.'  But  in  the  bargaining  which  any 
treaty  implies,  we  have,  of  course,  the  right  to  make  the 
most  of  the  economic  advantages  which  are  at  our  dis- 
posal. Now,  we  have  these,  and  of  incomparable  value, 
too. 

France  and  her  Allies  dispose  of  the  largest  and  richest 
market  of  the  world,  which  embraces  rather  more  than 
half  the  world,  actually  56  per  cent,  in  area,  54  per  cent, 
in   population,  and  5o  per  cent,  in  commerce,  which 
is  enormously  provided  not  only  with  present  resources  of 
every  kind,  but  still  more  with  potential  resources;  for 
before  the  end  of  this  century  the  three  Dominions  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  perhaps  Latin  Africa,  will  have  out- 
stripped the  mother  countries.    So,  if  Germany  saw  this 
economic  paradise  closed  to  her  in  the  future,  or  even  if 
she  were  only  allowed  to  enter  it  under  certain  conditions 
and  play  an  undesirable  role  there,  it  would  be  a  limitation 
to  her  economic  future,  such  as  would  be  far  from  com- 
pensated for  by  the  acquisition  of  the  markets  of  Austria 
and  Turkey,  and  even  Bulgaria.   The  Entente  has,  there- 
fore, in  its  hands  a  pledge  the  value  of  which  is  even 
greater  than  the  occupation  of  the  German  colonies,  and 

*«IBA^'°°i™1S0n  See,aD  eXCeUent  article  by  M"  HosqhiUer  in  the 
/Tevue  de  Pans  (May,  1916),  "The  Dangers  of  the  Economic  War  " 
where  you  w.ll  find,  amongst  others,  this  quotation  from  Mr.  Asqui  h 

t0        EDgHsh  deIe«ate»  "«  to  the  Paris  Conference 
Whatever  you  do,  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  led 
away  by  pa.s.on  or  blindness  or  by  natural  sent.me'nt-insp  red   l  it 
not  say  by  the  des.re  of  vengeance,  but  by  that  of  consoUdating  v  cto  y 
-to  take  measures  which  would  do  you  more  harm  than  the  enemy  « 
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which  on  the  day  of  negotiations  it  could  throw  into  the 
scale.1 

It  must  not  be  said  that  by  striking  off  the  boycott 
from  our  programme  beforehand,  as  unrealisable,  we  have 
given  up  this  pledge  and  have  disarmed  ourselves.  No, 
for  between  the  adoption  of  prohibition  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  open  door  on  the  other,  there  is  a  fairly  long  scale 
on  which  to  play  successfully  without  having  recourse  to 
extreme  measures.  Moreover,  negotiations  for  treaties  of 
commerce  have  not  as  a  rule  a  wider  field  of  action.  For 
example,  between  duties  of  50  per  cent,  like  those  which 
the  Australian  Ministers  threaten  to  enforce,  and  those  of 
7  to  8  per  cent,  enforced  on  an  average  in  France,  there 
is  a  margin  for  bargaining.  Besides,  the  question  of  the 
Customs  tariff  will  not  be  the  only  subject  of  debate  : 
there  will  also  be,  as  we  have  seen,  the  question,  not  less 
important  to  the  Germans,  of  ascertaining  what  rights  of 
domicile,  of  ownership,  of  commerce,  will  or  will  not  be 
granted  to  foreigners,  that  of  transport  and  of  the  right 
of  German  ships  to  come  and  load  in  the  ports  of  the 
Entente,  etc. 

We  must  not  imagine,  indeed,  that  the  Germans  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  negative  concession  that  they  will  not 
be  boycotted,  or  even  with  the  promise  that  quasi-pro- 
hibitive duties  will  not  be  levied  on  their  products.  They 
expect  to  demand  much  more  than  that!  In  particular, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  commercial  regime  as  it  was 
before  the  war  (that  is,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  most- 
favoured-nation treatment);  the  right  for  their  subjects  to 
enter  upon  any  undertaking,  to  acquire  and  hold  any  pro- 
perty real  or  personal,  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects  of 

1  Since  these  lines  were  written  two  immense  Empires,  the  United 
States  and  China,  have  broken  off  relations  with  Germaoy,  50  that  the 
markets  of  the  Entente  are  represented  to-day  by  the  colossal  figures  of 
1,200  millions  of  inhabitants  and  85  millions  of  square  kilometres — about 
three-quarters  of  the  earth. 
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the  country,  or  at  least  on  the  same  terms  as  all  other 
foreigners;  and  also  (a  curious  article  intended  to  forestall 
the  boycott  "the  absolute  abandonment  of  all  mark  of 
origin  on  imported  merchandise."1 

What  must  we  demand  from  the  Germans  in  exchange 
for  a  more  or  less  unrestricted  right  of  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  Kntente?  The  Congress  of  the  co-operative  organi- 
sations of  the  Entente  countries,  meeting  in  Paris  in 
September  last,  at  the  end  of  a  report  which  we  had  been 
instructed  to  present  on  the  question,  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  condition  imposed  should  be  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  all  future  conflicts.  We  believe 
that  Norman  Angell  was  the  first  to  promulgate  this  idea. 
It  is  interesting  and  symmetrical  in  the  sense  that  it  lays 
down  as  the  condition  of  the  renunciation  of  economic  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Entente,  the  renunciation  of  military  war 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  Nevertheless,  upon  reflection,  we 
think  it  better  not  to  mix  the  question  of  the  commercial 
regime  with  that  of  international  arbitration,  because  that 
belongs  to  the  political  order.    Besides,  it  would  seem  to 

1  See  Circular  No.  26  of  the  National  Association  of  Economic 
Expansion. 

Such  is  the  programme  drawn  up  for  the  Government  by  the 
Ilandehvertragsveretn  (Commercial  Treaties  Association)  • 

Moreover,  the  best  proof  that,  owing  to  then  immense  market,  the 
Entente  Powers  have  in  their  hands  a  formidable  weapon,  is  that  the 
Germans  believe  in  its  efficacy.  As  proof  of  this,  here  is  an  extract 
from  a  Le.pz.g  paper,  the  Volkszeitung,  which  is,  moreover,  a  Social.st 
"rgan:  Ihe  intention  to  refuse  to  Germany  in  future  commercial 
treaties  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  that  of  levying  special  duties  on 
German  merchandise,  and  even  of  refusing  to  grant  her  patent  rights, 
a  very  far  reaching.  These  decisions  are  a  fresh  provocation  to  a  fight 
to  the  death     Should  the  Entente  succeed  in  concluding  a  peace  winch 

ZtiTyV^  "  *  °«—  ^  ~" 

The  German  paper  exaggerates,  like  all  papers,  but  its  fear  even 

"^/V*^  be,  I—  —  that  it  does  not  foresee even  he 

have ^  be  L  PH  "T1  rUlJ  ^  10  Sh0w  that  whe°  the  cards 
ave  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  the  Entente  will  have  a  good  trump  in 
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follow  from  the  declarations  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
that  Germany  would  be  inclined  to  subscribe  to  arbitration 
spontaneously  and  without  it  being  necessary  to  make  a 
condition  of  it. 

It  is  in  the  economic  domain  that  a  counterpart  must 
be  sought  to  any  Customs  concession — and  it  is  only  the 
selection  that  presents  any  difficulty;  above  all  we  must 
claim  indemnities  for  the  requisitions  of  merchandise  and 
destruction  of  factories  in  the  districts  occupied;  then  we 
must  ensure  that  the  land  routes  and  waterways  of  Central 
Europe,  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  Asia  Minor  shall  re- 
main open,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  communication  between 
the  countries  of  the  Entente  and  to  prevent  the  economic- 
blockade  of  those  of  our  friends  who  are  left  in  the  Bal- 
kans; and  we  must  further  secure  the  protection  of  the 
large  investments  of  French  and  English  capital  in  thr 
Balkan  States  or  in  Syria;  of  the  railways,  like  that  of 
Damascus;  of  the  mines,  like  the  copper  mines  of  Bor,  etc. 

IV. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  since  everyone  declares  that 
the  future  peace  should  be  a  conclusive  peace,  or  at  least 
as  lasting  as  possible,  and  since  it  is  resolved  to  prolong 
the  war  in  order  to  make  this  peace  more  certain,  a  com- 
mercial policy  cannot  be  adopted  which  would  have  a 
precisely  opposite  result,  that  is  to  say,  that  of  per- 
petuating war  in  Europe  either  in  the  form  of  prohibitions 
or  of  a  boycott  by  consumers,  and  create  economic  coali- 
tions tending  to  divide  the  world  into  two  hostile  camps 
and  to  force  the  neutrals  to  take  sides. 

But  even  if  we  looked  at  the  question  from  the  exactly 
opposite  point  of  view,  even  if  we  believed  in  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  war,  we  should  not  consider  that  a 
sufficient  reason  for  breaking  off  commercial  relations. 
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Quite  the  contrary  I  For  what  is  proposed  in  the  way  of 
war?  It  is  to  reopen  trench  warfare  on  the  commercial 
domain,  to  cover  our  whole  frontier  with  a  triple  net  of 
barbed  wire  in  the  form  of  Customs  duties,  and  to  say  to 
the  enemy:  "You  shall  not  pass,  but  we  will  not  pass 
either  ! " 

Now,  does  not  this  war  of  mutual  exclusion  imply  pre- 
cisely a  certain  lack  of  faith  in  the  expansive  powers  of  the 
national  industry,  and  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  t)he 
superiority  of  German  industry  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better,  even  from  this  aggressive 
point  of  view,  would  it  not  be  more  in  conformity  with  the 
tactics  formerly  belauded  by  the  General  Staff  as  the  best 
adapted  to  the  French  temperament,  to  try  offensive  war- 
fare, to  seek  to  invade  enemy  territory  and  win  markets 
there  and  annex  customers? 

So,  even  those  who  want  to  wage  a  commercial  war 
should  first  of  all  try  to  open  up  the  markets  of  Central 
Europe,  and  if  the  issue  of  the  war  is  such  that  they  can 
dictate  their  conditions,  that  should  be  the  first  one  im- 
posed. We  cannot  allow  ourselves,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  economic  or  even  intellectual  expansion,  to  be 
separated  from  Central  Europe  by  a  wall  without  doors  or 
windows.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  open  these  on  one  side 
of  the  wall  without  their  being  open  also  on  the  other. 
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